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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


HE Recency. In my last Number I 
not time to enter fully into the ob- 
vations that I wished to offer, respecting 
B measure, which. in my opinion, ought to 
carried into effect by the Regent’s mznisters. 
~The questions relating to the forma- 
of the Regency may now be looked 
ion as being settled; or, at least, the 
inions of the public are now made up 
9 those questions; and, though it may 


W necessary,to agitate some of them again, 


I deem it now to be time to speak of 
t the public expect from the Regency. 


me—They expect, generally, a change of 


m. They expect, in particular, mea- 

s to tranquillize Ireland, and a reform in 
Commons House of Parliament. Not 
and crude imnovations; but well- 
ested plans, as beneficial to the throne 
lf asto them. They expect, at least, 

Rt their petitions will be patiently listen- 
to; that the subject of Reform will be 
Reerfully entertained and permitted <9 
ave a fair and full hearing and diseus- 
on. As to Ireland, there is no man, 


Bfany party, who will pretend, that, if 


y any chance, a French army of only five 
lousand men were to land there, the 


Inger would not be extreme; and, we 


repeatedly told, in the venal prints, 
t a regular army is necessary to guard 
Treland against French factions and machi- 
ations.” To observe the apathy of 
Me persons upon this subject, one would 
agine that they knew no more of Ire- 
d than of the lands in the moon; and, 
at it never entered into their minds to 
nceive, that Ireland composed a part of 
kingdom, and that the people of that 
ntry contributed to the same Exche- 
her with ourselves. The East Indies, 
hich is an eternal drain upon ourselves, 
hich swallows up no small part of our 
es, which contributes not one farthing 
wards the national defence; that coun- 
appears, with some Englishmen, to be 
h object of great importance, compared 
ith Ireland; and, in short, with some 
ien, Ireland seems to be of no éonse- 
uence at all; or, at the niost, a mere 


ill-stone about the neck of England, —— 





lam the less inclined to censure these 
persons with severity, because I can re- 
member the time, when I viewed the mat- 
ter in the same light; but, having now 
had an opportunity of correcting my 
former opinions, it is my duty to endea- 
vour to produce a similar change in the 
opinions of others, who may still retain 
their errors——Ireland is not a mere un- 
important colony, as some men would 
seem to consider it; but, she forms, in 
point of population, about 4 third part of 
this kingdom; and, inspite of all her absen- 
tees,in spite ofher being deprived of dock- 
yards and of other great means of local 
wealth, she, besides the expences of her 
internal government, which are very 
great, contributes nearly an eighth part to- 
wards the expences of the general govern- 
ment of the kingdom, the maintenance of 
fleets, armies, and the rest. I wish to 
make no invidious comparisons, but, I can- 
not help stating, by way of illustration, 
that Scotland does not contribute more 
than about a seventeenth or eighteenth. 
Whence, then, is the cause of this indiffer-. 
ence to wards Ireland ? What reasonis there 
in it? It is utterly impossible to ascribe it 
to any cause, grounded in reflection or 
common sense.——But, at any rate, if we 
are determined to look upon Ireland as a 
country of no consequence, in any other 
respect, let us for our own safety’s sake, 
consider it as a country that may possibly 
become the theatre of war. The venal 
writers tell us, and they are very forward 
to tell us, that there are French factions in 
Ireland. Indeed, there are acts of parlia- 
ment in force, grounded upon the admitted 
fact of those factions being really in ex- 
istence there. These acts I have before 
described. They authorize the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, upon representation made to him 
by the magistrates of any county, to de- 
clare such eounty to be in a disturbed 
state : and, when such declaration is made, 
all persons whatever, in that county, are 
compelled to remain within their houses, or 
hovels, from sun-sct to sun-rise. The magis- 
trates have authority to enter their houses 
or hovels at any hour in the night ; and, if 
any man bring af action against aly ma- 


Geen Ser abusing his power, the man who 
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brings the action is even to pay his own costs, 
though a verdict should be given in his fa- 
vour, if the court think it right te order it 
to be so.——The acts contain much more, 
many other things worthy of notice ; but, 
w any man, who takes one moment to re- 
flect, who will, for one moment, consider 
how he should like to live under such laws 
in England, this specimen will be amply 
sufficient.——W hether these laws are, or 
are not, necessary to prevent open rebel- 
lion in Ireland, is a question that I shall 
not now discuss, and, indeed, it is a question 
of which I am not a competent judge. 
But, of this I am quite certain, and I am 
sure the reader will agree with me in the 
position, that such acts can be justified 
upon no other ground, than that of absolute 
necessity in order to prevent open rebel- 
lion, or some other equally great cala- 
mity.——Well, then, supposing the laws 
to be necessary to this extent, what a 
situation must Ireland be in? What an 
out-work is it likely to form against the 

approaches of the enemy? What sort of 

resistance to that cnemy, if he should suc- 

eeed in landing there, are we to expect 

trom a people, to govern whom such laws 

are necessary ? Let it be observed 

here, that this is not a mere ¢tempo- 

ary measure; not a measure to meet a 





momentary eflusion of discontent; but | 


that these laws have been in force now 
for upwards of three years. If, therefore, 
they are necessary, again I ask what must 
be the situation of Ireland, and what the 
consequences of an invasion by France ? 
It Ireland were invaded and in the 
hands of the enemy, there are, I should 
suppose, very few persons so infatuated 
as to imagine, that England could long 
escape the same fate. I should suspect, 
that there are few to be found, even 
amongst the MEAN, MERCENARY and 
MALIGNANT men, who would pretend 
to say, that the consequences would not be 
fatal to England; but, there is no doubt 
that they will never acknowledge the dan- 
r, till they see Ireland absolutely lost. 
hen they would begin to tremble ; but 
their trembling would come too late. It 
would be too late to tremble, when the 
saw two hundred thousand of the hardiest 
men uv 4 earth, ee under the ban- 
ners of France, and drawn up on the 
of St. we channal.osntile thes ‘ad 
exaggerated view? Is it a mere fri 
dream? Is it an invention to 9 te 
argument? Oh, no! Else why are we 
assured, that there are French Sactions in 
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_will not make that attempt, especially 





| That is very 
| French in Holland in 1792 ; nor in Austria 





























(132 | 
Ireland, and why are laws passed, bot. § 
tomed upon that assurance? These lays 

have no other justification than the exist. | 
ence of such factions; that is to say, the | 
existence, in Ireland, of a French influence, | 
and that, too, to an extent dangerous to | 
the state. Of course, then, we are ty | 
suppose, that such influence does actually | 
exist, and we are to suppose also, that, if 9 
the French were, under the present cit. | 
cumstances, to land in the country, such © 
landing would be attended with the con. | 
sequences that I have anticipated.—— | 
Those, who, from whatever reason, wish | 
not to look at or to think of Ireland, will 

say, that « the French are not there yet,’ 
and will turn off the subject, will evade 
any conclusion as to consequences by a: 
fecting to believe, that the cause will never 
exist.—-—And, what foundation have they 
for this belief? A French army has landed 
in Ireland; and very serious was the 
danger, before France was able to menace 
our own coast in the channel at the same 
time, and long before it was declared, thai 
French influence existed in that country. 
France will shortly have five times the 
maritime means that she had then; she 
is now organizing a regular system ol 
maritime warfare. She will, in the course | 
of two years, have more seamen than we 
have, or can have, supposing us to be 
able to goon increasing our marine to 
the utmost extent of which our means are 
capable. She has all the ports and sea- 
men and military means.in the North of 
Europe, except those of Russia, which 
she will have when slie pleases. She will 
be able to lose 50 or 60 ships of war in 
an attempt upon Ireland ; and, what rea- 
son is there, then, to suppose that shé 





when we consider the powerful motives 
that urge her to such an enterprize ?—— 
“ The French are not there yet.” No. 
true. Neither were the 





























in 1804; nor in Prussia in 1806 ; nor in 
Spain in 1807; nor in Sweden in 1809. 
But, one year Jater than. each of these 
yéars the French were in all these cout- 
tries; and, we well knew, that, in al 
these countries the French still are. It is 
the saying of a poor shoffler, or a coward, 
therefore, who dares not lovk reason or dat 
ger in the face, that, « the French are not 
there yet.” ——Jf, then, it be a fact, that 
these dangers do exist, what can be done na 

them ? This isthe question, and, 1 
discussing this question, we should pro 
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1, bot. seed as we do in all other cases where | the Porticat-Recister, there, where Hog 
se lang ur object is to prevent or avoid a dan- - 1 . ee he 
: €Xist. T namely, to ascertain the true cause, reen meac owe spread—resp " ent rivers run—~ et 
'V, the nd to remove it if possible ——If you A bealthy climate and a temp’rate sun. - 
fluence, nd your shoe pinch you, it is folly to There Misery sits and eats her lazy root, 4 
TOUS to surse the shoe or even the maker, but it There, man is proud to dog his brother brute ; 
are to | little short of madness not to endeavour | In sloth the genius of the Isle decays, 

Ctualiy > make it easier to your foot, if it be an | Lost in his own, reverts to former days ; 
that, if bject of too much importance to be, at | Yet still, like Lear, would in his hovel rule, 
nt cit. | buce, cast aside.——lIt is equally foolish | Mock’d by the madman, jested by the fool. 
'y Such | fo rail against the Irish or the French, in. | There meet th’ extremes of rank—there social art 
le con. & his case ; for such railing will not diminish | Has levell’d mankind by their selfish heart. 
d.—— | he evil, but it may very reasonably be | There no contented middle rank we trace, 
1, Wish ,) pposed likely to add to it.——I have | The sole ambition to be rich and base. 
d, will pany times asked the question: “ Why 1 OS 
yet,” hould the Irish be attached to the | There isa licence allowed to poets; but, 
evade rench?”? A question which the venal | JS this picture far from the truth? ds it 
by af hun as the bands of Satan are said to | 8y thing more than a strong and lively 
| never lave shunned Ithuriel’s spear. “ There | representation of the sorrowful reality ? 
e they Pare rebels in Ireland.” Aye, but how came | ——And, why should this be ? Why should 
lead W they there? “Oh! why they are wicked Ireland be in a state of semi-barbarism ? 
as the | fe ows, that want to separate Ireland from Why should it be in a stateto render ne- 
renace WEincland.” Yes, but this is no answer to | cessary such laws as we have seen above 
> same ny question, for, then, again, I ask why described, and such treatment as we have, 
d, that his is? “‘ Oh! there are very few of these alas! all heard of? id Traitors! Yes, 
untry. turbulent men; the people, in general, | poor Ireland has had traitors indeed ; but 
es tlie Flike the system very well.” They do, these traitors are men who have calum- 
r; she > they? They dike to live under cover, | niated her for the purpose of serving their 
em of d within their houses, from sun-set to | own interested and base purposes ; these 
seone jun-rise ? “Oh! no; we don’t say that, | are the true frish Traitors, — -Ireland tools 
‘an we « but they would rather submit to these - the lead of England in civilization ; she 
to be i? little inconveniences than have their coun- has a better climate and a more fertile 
er try overturned by the turbulent, and the svil; she has harbours, rivers, all the na- 
ns are French factions.’ Aye, this may be, tural advantages that England possesses, 
| sea- Nbut, if these turbulent men are so few in and ina greater proportion. Her people 
th of . number, why do not the people put them | are naturally robust, brave, generous *, and 
which Mdown? Why not take these turbulent : 26S tD 
a will p fellows and panish them, at once, and get | * The following most striking instance 
ray in id of them ?——There can be no answer | of the kindness and generosity of the Irish 
t yea given to this. It is impossible for the | peasants is worthy of notice and admira- 
t she eenest sophister to get over the dilemma | tion. I quote the passage from a speech 
cially hat here presents itself, Well, then, | of Mr. O’Connet, at a late meeting. of the 
arives the existence of French influence being the Catholics in Dublin; and, when you have 
and, proximate cause of the danger, what is the | read it, say whether such a people are not 
No. eause of that French influence? Why, the | capable of being gained by acts of kin«!- 
+ he discontents ofthe people. Remove, therefore, | ness; say, whether nothing but an army 
ustria e grounds of that discontent, and the | can keep down French factions amongst 
a French factions perish like the toad which | such a people.——« This character of the 
1809. mas no longer poison to feed on,—— What, | “ noble feelings of the Irish peasantry did 
shese then, are those grounds? This is a ques- | “ not rest on a single fact. What had oc- 
deans tion, which, in these times, a prudent man | “ curred in the county of Cork was in the 
n all ‘will not answer. Nor, indeed, is it ne- | “ recollection of gentlemen from the South 

It is cessary to any one, who takes an impartial | “ of Ireland.—When a detachment of the 
weed, view of the state of Ireland, where, in as } “ Brunswick Corps, quartered at Fermoy 
sdie- fine a climate and on ag fertile a soil as | “ in August last, was ordered to embark at 
re not any in the world, misery the most de- | “ Cove, on the march from Fermoy some 

that ae presents itself in every quarter. | “‘ women, who accompanied the soldiers 
siases there, to use the words of Dr. Drennan, |. “ hither, for the purpose of wo tes, Bt 
id, in ia his beautiful poem on the emptiness of | “ with the battalion, or because they knew 

pro- Pediqnes, pablinhed in the lest Nekume.of | ‘that ineumberes with: cbildrep, they 
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full of genius and spirit. J observed before 
how conspicuously this was proved by their 
success and influence in the American 
States. There, where all nations meet, 
without any preference ; where they all 
enter the lists of talents, industry, and 
enterprize ; there, where all have “ a 
“clear stage and no favour,’ the Irish 
have obtained a decided predominance, 
notwithstanding the wretched plight in 
which they generally make their entry, 
notwithstanding the far greater part of 
them are, at first, bond men*‘and bond 
women, and thus have to work for years 
to pay off the debt which the misery 
of Ireland had imposed upon them. We 
see grants made annually out of the 
public-money to make roads and bridges 























«would have less prospect of being re- 
“ ceived in the transports, began to aban- 
«don their children, leaving them in the 
“ potatoe gardens and behind the hedges. 
«One or two of the children were found 
“ in muchdanger from the cattle and pigs. 
“The Country People became alarmed ; 
“ compassion shot, like electricity, through 
“them; they crowded to the troops, and 
“attended their march, receiving every 
« child the women chose to leave behind; 
«—they even ollered money to the 
“ mothers to give up the children with- 





and canals in the High-lands of Scotland 
for the avowed purpose of creating, in that 
most steril of all countries, /abour in order 
to prevent the people from emigrating. And, 
while we are doing this, we see, in every 
two or three years, as many people emi- 
grate from Ireland as the whole population of 
the High-lands amounts to! Is this a mark 
of wisdom? Was there ever any thing so 
directly in the teeth of reason as this ?—— 
Why not do something to keep the Irish 
at home? It is certain that people will not 
voluntarily quit their native soil if they 
be happy, or only tolerably comfortable 
there. This is certain, and we, though 
very unwisely, in my opinion, are taxing 
one part of the kingdom to make work for 
people in another part (the High-lands) 
in order to make the people comfortable, 
But, while this is done, shail we do no- 
thing for the people of Iveland, who do not 
want our money; who want no work made 
for them; but, who have a climate and a 
soil ready to produce more than they can 
need ?—--—-Am [asked what can be done 
for them, and whether I believe, that 
granting the claims of the Catholics would 
do every thing ? I answer, that this parti- 
cular measure would not, in my opinion, | 
do much; but, it would do something. It 
is one of the things that should be done, | 








“out exposing them. Astonished at the 
“eagerness of their humanity, some of 
«the women availed themselves of it, and 
* actually set up their children to auc- 
“tion. A child or two, between Middle- 
* ton and , Sold as high as six shil- 
“lings. I was myself shewn some of the 
“children in about six weeks after, and 
“the potatoe diet had agreed very well 
«“ with them.—Can any man be found so 
callous to humanity as not to regret that 
“ the noble nature of the Irish Peasantis not 
“ better cultivated ; but the fact I speak 
“of passed almost as a thing of course, 
“and nearly without notice: it was in- 
“deed mentioned in one or two of the 
« Cork News-papers, but there it rested.— 
“In England, had a man of fortune, out 
“ of ostentation or vanity, taken upa single 
“child of a foreign soldier, it would be 
“blazoned forth trumpet tongued—the 
“ newspapers would never cease extolling 
“ the bountiful benefactor—the fact would 
“ be sung in ballads, and recorded in lyric 
“ poetry; but in Ireland, it is a crime 
“ against the hirelings of the day, to praise 
* Irish virtues ; for which I trust that they 
* will never forgive me.” 











and, as it would not cost one single penny 
beyond the amount of the paper and print 
of the Act of Parliament, there can be no 
ground for delaying, other than those 
grounds which have been so often stated, 
and so often proved to be futile ——But, 
though this measure would be something ; 
though it would please a great number of 
persons, and give rise to hope in a greater 
number, it must be followed by other mea- 
sures, having a tendency to better the lot 
of the common people; and, though to 
effect this must be a work of time, let it 
be recollected, that content would com- 
mence with the commencement of a better 
state of things. The patient dates his 
pleasure from the day when he feels, that 
his cure has begun; and, perhaps, the day 
of his perfect re-establishment does not 
yield him pleasure so great.——lIf a peo- 
ple fall into a state like that in which the 
people of Ireland are, we are not bound to 
assign the cause. We havea right to as- 
sume, that the fault is in the manner of 
governing the country. Who. that has 
read the observations of intelligent tra- 
vellers, who that has travelled himself, has 
not ascribed the misery of a people, wher¢ 














he has found them: miserable, to the g° 
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ae “vernment, and not to the people thems | has already cost; and, if the incumbents ty 
indor DBelves? Who that has looked over the | were paid the worth of their livings for fii 
And Btock of a farm and seen a parcel of poor, | their lives, what reason would they have to Ma 
tt Wretched-looking animals, ever thought of | complain ?——If any one should object, cry 
out Ascribing the condition of the stock to any that the Church of England would suffer a 
a ol ine but the farmer? I donot compare men | in its patronage, and, if, upon due consi- A | 
a to beasts; but the cases are exactly simi- deration, that should be determined to be ae 
a ar. And, do not governments themselves | an evil, the livings in England might be Wy | 
5 8 ecognize this principle in taking credit augmented in value as the Irish incum- ae 
Irish Hto themselves for the prosperity of the | bents dropped off, so as to preserve to the Oe 
se eople, which they never fail to do when | Protestant church the same amount of in- Waa 
ee 4 Mhey can? Indeed, it isto the laws of a | come and the same degree of weight that : 
ab | tate, as well as to the rules ina family, | it now has in both islands, and, of course, 
eh iT } that we are to look for the cause of pros- the same degree of patronage to the Crown. 

Ba perity or of misery. Therefore, with- There would a question arise as to 
bie @ut entering into any detail, we may ask | private patronage; but, it should be ob- 
4 ‘ohy the people of Ireland are in their pre- served, that it is a monstrous abuse, a most 
nds) Bentstate; why they require aregulararmy | Outrageous insult to all true principle, to 
able, ¥o keep down French factions ; why they | consider the advowsons as private property, 
> n0- ee fill every hole and corner in every ship | when it is inthe way of a érust, and in no 
Onot Ee that goes to America; why they gotoculti- | other way, that they are looked upon by 
made wip S late the lands and to add to population, the | the law; and when the statute book will 
snd a e } talents and the power of other countries? tell any man that will take the pains to 
P can § We have aright to ask of our rulers, why | look into it, that it was the abuse of this trust, 
done these things are, and to call upon them to | by the communities of monks, that pro- 
that | but an end to their existence ——I have | duced the Reformation in this country, 
ould ways thought, that the measure of Ca- | and the putting down of the Catholic reli- 
arly tholic emancipation, as it is called, should | gion. Nevertheless, in order to leave no 
HioN, | be fullowed by others of far more extensive | ground for complaint upon this score, the 
- Tt Yl ffect; and, one of these is, the doing | additional patronage given to the patrons 
lone, © Away of that ground of everlasting heart- | in England might be paid for, and thus the 
enny | borning, the tythes. The people of Scot- | loss of private patronage in lreland might 
print | Vand pay notythes. ‘They maintain their | receive a just compensation. All the 
e no » own clergy. And, why should Catholics | minor regulations for the allotment of 
those > Mot have the same exemption, in this re- | churches, &c. would be easily managed. 
ated, ie that Presbyterians have ? Ireland is | The whole would not be a work of three 
-But, ) gs much a Catholic country as Scotland is | years; and, in those three years, no “ re- 
ing ; | @ Presbyterian country.——In the esta- |“ gular army would be wanted to keep 
er of blishment oftythes, where the mass ofthe |“ down French factions.” In the course 
eater ‘people profess the religion of the church | of seven years, I should suppose, that this 
mea- to which the tythes are given, and where | army would cost much more than the 
e lot the rector or vicar resides, there is no injus- | whole of the expences of this change. 
th to tice at all, and, in general, the cry, as in- | Does not reason, nay, does not necessity, 
let it jjurious to industry, against tythes, is not | point this measure out to us?———Of the 
com- well-founded, any more than a ery against | effect of such a measure no man can judge, 
etter rent would be; but, where three fourths of | who has not very closely considered the 
; his those who pay tythes are well known not | workings of the tythe system in Ireland.. 
that to belong to the church to which they are | This measure would, besides the real relief 
> day obliged to render them,and especially when | that it would‘afford the people, put an end 
$ not ‘the mode of exaction is such as it is inIre- | to all religious animosities, because it 
peo: Jand, where the parties have to deal with a | would do away the great distinctive mark 
h the tythe factor, and where the heats and ani- | of different religions. Ireland would no 
nd to mosities of a tythe auction are annually | longer exhibit the unnatural spectacle of a 
0 as- revived in every parish, the hardship and | parish church (where there is one yet 
ver of mortification are intolerable. —— This | standing) where a Protestant curate per- 
; has might be completely done away, and | forms his hasty service to half a dozen 
| tra- without any injury to the P-otestant | people, while a Catholic chapel, standin 
f, has Church. ‘To purchase ap the whole of the | near to it, is crammed to the very thoue 


vhere 
B ge 


livings in Ireland, including the sees, would 
hot cost half so mich as the war in Portugal | 





of the porch, and while, in many instances, 
the flock, for want of room within, are 
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kneeling in the dirt round about the walls. 
While this is the case, things may possibl 

goon; Ireland may be held to England, 
and we may use the title of United King- 
dom; but, I think, that every reasonable 
man must be convinced, that Ireland 
never will be tranquil, and that the Union 
will exist only in name.——That dissent- 
ing Protestants in Ireland (of whom the 
number is very considerable) would 
gladly see such a measure adopted, there 
can be no doubt; and, as to the Protes- 
tants of the established Church, though 
they might regret the loss of predominance 
as a religious sect, they would feel an am- 
ple compensation in the relief, in which 
they too would share, from the burthen 
ond abalone of a tythe system, such as 
that existing in Ireland, and of which an 
English cultivator cannot form any thing 
like an adequate idea.——The scruples of 
those Protestants, who would consider such 
a change as tending to foster the Catholic 
religion, and to prevent the chance of 
converting Catholics to the true faith, { wish 
to treat with all possible tenderness; but, 
when they consider, that we have been 
two hundred years at this work of conver- 
sion, and that we have made such trifling 
progress therein, they must, I should ima- 
gine, be disposed to think that we have 
been pursuing @ wrong plan, and be ready 
to agree with me, that a change of plan, 
even with this object in view, is dictated 
by sound policy ; and that, at any rate, as 
far as relates to the work of conversion, 
no change of system can be for the worse. 
Is there any one, who objects solely 
upon the ground that 1 propose an innova- 
tion ? What have we seen but innovations 
for the last twenty years? And what 
have we heard in justification of them, but 
that “ the ¢imes were such as rendered ex- 
traordinary measures necessary to the 
safety of the state?” Are not the laws 
above mentioned, now existing in Ireland, 
Gn innovation? Are they the settled laws of 
the land? Was not the Union itself an in- 
novation? And, is ita less thing to take 
away the legislature of Ireland, than 
to make a change in the disposition of 
the property of the church?——It is 
acknowledged, on all hands, that the 
reign of Queen Anne was the most 
glorious that England ever saw; but, 
the Union with Scotland was by far the 
most glorious act of that glorious reign ; 
and, if the Union with Ireland had been 
bottomed upon the same principles (with 
some few exceptions) the latter would have 
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served, in some measure, to compensate | 
for the numerous and weighty losses and 
calamities of the reign of George the 
Third. The people of Scotland had their 
own Church established; they were not 
compelled to contribute to the support of 
the Church of England. There was none 
of those odious and galling distinctions 
left remaining, which, in spite of names 
aud forms, keep difierent parts of a king. 
dom effectually divided, divided in heart, 
separated by feeling, and, as is the case in 
all family disputes, strongly disposing the 
weaker party to throw himseli into the 
hands of the enemy, be he who he may, 
of the stronger party. In short, such a 
state of things presents to the stronger 
patty this sole alternative, either of put- 
ting the weaker party upon a fair footing 
with himself, or keeping him in subjection 
by force. As to matters of ¢rade and 
commerce, there ought to be, in no way 
whatever, any distinction. If Ireland pos- 
sess any natural advantages superior. to 
England, let her have the full benefit of 
them. Why should she not, seeing that 
her strength and wealth would belong to 
the whole kingdom? It would be as fool- 
ish to make any distinctions, in this re- 
spect, between Northumberland and Sus- 
sex, as between England and Ireland. If 
Ireland has a fine port, why not have one 
of our great dock-yards and arsenals 
there? Would the French hope to seduce 
Ireland, if she were placed upon such a 
footing? Ireland abounds with timber, 
why should not that timber be converted, 
upon the spot, into ships of war? And, 
how foolish as well as unjust would it be 
in us to grudge her a share in these advan- 
tages and honours? But, if we have any 
feelings of this sort ; if we find it impossi- 
ble to divest ourselves of such feelings, let 
us, for decency sake, not be guilty of the 
flagrant injustice of railing against the 
Irish for appearing to be impatient of out 
predominance. In whatever. light, 
therefore, that I view the matter, whether 
I consider what is in justice due to this 
part of the kingdom, or, taking a more 
narrow and selfish view, confine myself to 
the interests of England ; whether I take 
justice or policy for my guide, I am led to 
the firm conviction of the wisdom of adopt 
bling the measures that I have here pro- 
posed, and of any other measures, which, 
to a person of greater knowledge and ex- 
perience, may present themselves.as like- 
ly to have the same tendency, namely, 
that of gaining the people of Ireland by 
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indness and conciliation, and thus ena- 
ling us to set at nought all the powers of 
eduction, now said to be exercised by the 
ictions in the interest of France.——Thus 
ive I stated, as fully as it appears to me 
essary, at present, my opinion as to 
hat ough! to be done with regard to this 
bportant part of the kingdom; I have 
pwn its consequence, its weight in the 
Eneral scale of dominion ; the causes of 
s being liable to the influence of our 
lemy ; the danger to be apprehended 
fom those causes, and the means that J 
mink likely to remove the causes, and, of 
Bourse, the danger. I have shewn, I think, 
fat self-preservation as well as justice 
ali for the measures I have recommend- 
I; and, I see no solid objection, of an 
rt, to their adoption. Whether his 
foyal Highness, the Prince of Wales, with 


Pall the limitations upon his Authority (if 
they should be persevered in) will be able 

‘ eRe . 

to effect such measures, | know not; but, it 


will be in his power, and I am sure he will 

@ve the inclination, to convince the peo- 

e of Ireland, that his wishes are to do 

ery thing just and reasonable, to conci- 

ate them and restore tranquillity and 
appiness to their country. 


Immediately follow- 
ing this Article, will be found the Pertr- 
‘tion of Mr. Lemaitre, who, in conse- 


| Mr. Lemaitre. 


quence of an attack of one Jacks, a Mem- 


} : . . : 
“ber of the Common Council of London, and 


"a man who makes great couts water-proof for 
"the army, has been compelled again to ap- 
pear before the public. 


) The Trial at 
Guildhall, upon this subject, is before the 
jublic ; but, as [ deem it a matter of vital 
Mpoitance to put every thing of this sort 
pon record, being, well convinced, that 


ais is not the last time we shall hear of 


hem, 1 have taken the fullest report that I 
ould find (that in the Morning Chronicle) 
nd have inserted it below. From this 
leport it will be seen, that the defendant 
acks did not attempt to make good his 
barge against Mr. Lematrre ; and that 

e latter failed from a wart of legal ex- 
tness in the drawing up of the declara- 
jon. But, at the close, the Attorney Ge- 
neral (who was the defender of Jacks) 
aid, that he could declare, that his client 

Hid not make use of the words imputed 
» him.——lI beg the reader, if he has 
any regard for freedom; if he has any 
lesire at all to see preserved the smallest 
remains of what has been called liberty in 
Ais country, to read the proceedings upon 





this Trial carefully through; and above 
all things, to mind what was said by the 
JUDGE. I beg him to do this, and, if he 
is likely not to have it at hand, to note 
down the very words upon a slip of paper, 
and put them into his pocket book. He 
will in time, find them of iyrye use to 
him. I beg him to do it, and if he doesit 
not, he will he sorry for the omission. —. 
In bare justice to Mr. Lemaitre, I have 
placed his Petition, in front of the pro- 
ceedings in this Trial : and, from the two 
together, the people of England and the 
world, will see what sort of treatment he 
has received.——fle presented several pe- 
tions. He all along challenged trial. He 
was either imprisoned, or harrasscd from 
the age of 18 to 25, He never obtained re- 
dress of any sort. Is he never to have 
it? Is he, onthe contrary, still to be 
charged with the crime to prove, or to 
try him for which, his accusers did not 
venture to attempt? The public are 
much indebted to him for thus causing the 
subject to be revived and again discussed. 
It makes us look back to the umes of the 
rower of “ the great stalesman now no more.’’ 
ft brings up again the merits of that great 
cause that was before the public 16 years 
ago. It reminds us of the acts that were 
then done, and tends to band them down 
to our children, just now beginning to be 
able justly to estimate them. Such 
men as the great coat renderer call for 
“ unanimity ;’’ they are always bawling 
out to the people to “ join heart and hand 
against the enemy,” thatthey may go 
quietly on making, or rendering, great 
coats and the like. But, at the same time, 
they fail not to baw], with equal loudness, 
Jacobin and Traitor. This is their way of 
producing unanimity! But, the truth is, 


this they must do, or give way atonce in all 


the political contests. They have neither 
fact nor argument wherewith to meet their 
adversaries, and, therefore, they must 
resort to personal abuse, to personal im- 
putations, to charges of seme sort or 
other; or, they must hold their tongues, 
Hold their tongues they cannot, they 
dare not ; and, of course, out must come 
the abuse and the false charges.—— 
These men are, however, now driven 
up into a corner. They are beset with 
difficulties. They do not like the looks 
of Napoleon’s fleets and armies. They 
smell powder, They, in the language of 
the Courten (for the Morning Post has 
cowed down) talk of “ the Burdettite Li- 
very ;”’ but, then, again they are checked, 
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143) 
when they reflect, that these are the peo- 


ple, all the people, whom they call Bur- 
deitites; and, with this reflection in their 
minds, they cast their eyes across the channel. 
The Livery of London are a fair specimen 
of all the men of sinews in England, and 
what is to become of England, if al! men 
of sinews are Burdeitites, and all the Bur- 
dettites traitors ? These accusers are, 
therefore, now in avery sad dilemma. 
There was atime when their accusations 
were attended with no apparent danger. 
But, now the matter grows a little serious. 
They cannot now deny, that imminent 
danger from without is approaching. 
They feel it too; and, though they mor- 
tally hate “ the Burdettite Livery,” they 
are aware, that the time may come, when 
“ the Burdettite Livery” may be wanted. 
——Would they not do well, then, to be- 
think them, while there is time, ofa change 
of tone; or, at least, of a suspension of 
their accusations? Let us hope, however, 
that we are now going to see, a change of 
system; let us hope, that) there will now 
be a tria! made of the effects of concilia- 
tion; let us hope, that, as far as it is 
possible, we shall now see undone what 
was done by “ the great statesman now no 
“« more;’’ let us hope, that these accusa- 
tions will now cease, and that those who 
ask for nothiag but their rights will no 
longer be exposed to the accusation of 
treason ; \et us hope, that Englishmen will 
be once more united in wishes for the de- 
fence of their country by having nothing 
to teinpt to hold cheap that most import- 
ant object. This is amongst the benefits 
which we have a right to expect from men 
not wedded to the system of “ the great 
* statesman now no more.”’ 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
January 18, 1811. 











MR. LEMAITRE. 


Exovanp.——The Petition of Mr. P. T. 
Lemaitre to the House of Commons, 


presented by Mr. Grey, now Eart 
Grey. : 


 Tothe Honourable the Commons of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
the humble Petition of P. T. Lemaire, 


“ Sheweth,—That your petitioner was 
arrested in Sept. 1794, in the house of 
Macaire, and Co, watch case makers, where 
he was articled, under a warrant from his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, charging him 
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with high treason; his books and paper 
were seized to the amount of several | 
pounds, and are still detained, although the | 
Privy Council, during several very long } 
examinations, never prodaced any thing 4 
said to have been found in his possession | 
to which they endeavoured to attach | 
blame. Your petitioner hoped that he 7 
had satisfactorily repelled before them the | 
charges preferred against him of a design | 
to assassinate his Sovereign, and beside his | 
own testimony some respectable” friends | 
without his knowledge voluntarily pre | 
sented themselves, and were examined, to 7 
prove the strong improbability of his being [ 
engaged in sucha plot. Yet he was con. | 
mitted to the House of Correction, in Cold 
Bath Fields, and treated there with the ut- 
most brutality. On the arrest of your 
petitioner, his mother was told by one of 
the officers that they had seized enough in 
his possession to hang him, and that she 
must expect to see him no more until she 
saw him goto the gallows. She was put | 
to bed and rose no more. She died in | 
about two months. On this occasion, 7 
Aris, the keeper of the Cold Bath Fields | 
prison, had .the inhumanity to order two 
persons whom his deputy had directed to | 
attend your petitioner in strong convul- 
sions, to quit his chamber, and leave him 

to his fate, which they did, supposing, as 
they informed him on his recovery, he 
could never survive this treatment. —Thus 
torn from his business, ease, and comfort, 
your petitioner passed the severe winier | 
of 1794 and 1795, ina cold damp cell, 
and still he occasionally suffers by a com- 
plaint contracted in this place. His friends 
were refused admittance, his father and 
cousin (Macaire) alone excepted, even a | 
taylor was not allowed to measure him, for 
mourning; all parcels coming to or going 
from him were closely searched in the pri- 
son, and in this examination they found 
their account, as they could select the arti- 
cles they chose for their own wear ; and 
when your petitioner complained, to the 
keeper, Aris, that he had been plundered of 
a month’s linen, &c. he said he could do 
nothing in it, unless your petitioner chose 
to have the lodgings of all the tarnkeys 
searched: an indiscriminate and fruitless 
measure, your petitioner did mot consent 
to adopt. Robbed of health, peace, and 
property, your petitioner left this place on 
£.300 bail in May, 1795, and immediately 
on his liberation went to the house of the 
Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to demand the necessary 
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cuments in order to institute a prosecu- 

pn against the parties, by whose machina- 
ns he had so severely suffered. After 
me time he was referred to the Privy 
wncil, but his application.to their lord- 
ps was unsuccessful. The following 

ar, 1796, your petitioner was surprised 

h the intelligence that a bill of indict- 

nt for high treason had been found 
mainst him at the Old Bailey. He imme- 
ately surrendered to the court, and was 
amitted toNewgate. Some weeks after 
Phis he was arraigned at the bar, when, 
frange as it may appear for the first time 

@p his life your petitioner met here, a man, 
frosfield, and held up his hand with him, 
om to the best of his knowledge he bad 
lever seen or heard of before, but with 
hom he was charged with conspiring the 
g’s death. Some months alter this, 


"Your petitioner was again put to the bar 


and acquitted; Mr. Attorney General de- 
‘@laring he had no evidence to produce 
igainst him. But, your Hon. House will 
serve that this summary discharge did 
fot acquit your petitioner of any of the 
Kpences of a defence, the great amoum 
which to a private individual without 
brtune is exceedingly oppressive, nor was 
His the whole extent of the pecuniary loss 
M@ncurred by your petitioner. His agree- 
WMents with Messrs. Macaire, and Co. ex- 
acted of him for every day’s absence from 


~ business 9 shillings, on which account be 
) paid upwards of an hundred guineas.—In 
VApril, 1798, your petitioner was again 
| S€ized, and again committed to Newgate, 


charges of “ treasonable practices,” 


Mvhere after he had been confined about a 
year he was attacked violently with spasms 
n the stomach, and, once more in a prison, 
his life was despaired of. Your petitioner 
arnestly solicited of HisGrace the Duke of 
Portland, that he might be brought to trial, 


but received noanswer. From this prison 
on the 10th August, 1799, your petitioner 
)was removed to Reading Jail, where his 

pasmodic complaint again returned, on 


hich occasion he met with the reverse of 


the humane treatment he had before expe- 
rienced in Newgate. Your petitioner re- 
mained here until the 2d of March, 1801, 
when he was ordered to town, and taken 
before Mr. Justice Ford, in Bow Street, 
who offered to liberate him on condition 
of ewing. his own recognizance to appear 
on the first day of the ensuing term in 
the Court of* King’s Bench. But, as the 
Privy Council had refused to tell him on 
his examination in 1798, on what specific 
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charge, he had been arrested, your petition 
er refused to enter into the recognizance 
demanded of him, until he could learn 
the real grounds of accusation on which 
he had been three years detained in vari- 
ousprisons. On his refusal to accede to the 
terms proposed, your petitioner was taken 
from this oftice to the Parliament Street 
Hotel, whence he wrote tothe Duke of Port- 
land, desiring to be liberated without any 
condition or recognizance. Your petition 
er received no answer, but was committed 
the same afternoon to Tothill Fields pri- 
son, in which new hardships awaited him, 
for either he must submit to be lodged in 
an apartment destitute of every accommo- 
dation, wherein to exclude the incle« 
mencies of the season he must shut out the 
light, the window not being glazed, he 
must associate with felons at the rate of 
35 shillings per weck, or pay two guineas 
and a helf per week for his board and 
lodging. The state of your petitioner’s 
health demanded that he should reject the 
first, his character and feelings would not 
allow him to submit to the second, and 
thus he was reduced to the necessity to 
preserve his health, and avoid the worst 
society, to incur an expence in this pro- 
tracted season of suffering beyond his 
power to discharge, without a painful de+ 
pendance on friends, whose resources he 
had already exhausted. In this situation 
your petitioner again appealed to the 
Duke of Portiand, bat his Grace directed 
that he should be allowed only 20 shillings 
per week, leaving £1. 12. 6. to be paid 
by himself, By stat. 7 of William 3 cap. 

it is enacted that no person shall be 
prosecuted fortreason, unless it be against 
the king’s person three years after the fact 
is committed. Tbe Habeas Corpus Act 
was now in force. Your petitioner there- 
fore, having since his last arrest been con- 
fined three years, thought the law would 
liberate him. Lord Kenyon was applied 
to fur an Habeas, but he refused to grant 
one, and referred your petitioner to the 
Court of King’s Bench in the ensuing term. 
But before ‘the first day of term when 
your petitioner was to have been brought 
up to the Court, the Habeas Corpus Act 
wat again suspended. Onder these cir- 
cumstances your petitioner submitted to 
the terms of liberation again offered to 
him through the personal. medium of Mr. 
Ford, and was liberated on the 25th of 
April last. On the lith inst. your peti- 
tioner addressed to his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, a memorial giving a detail of the 
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above particulars, and requesting to be re- 
imbursed his immediate expences. To 
this application no answer has been made. 
——By every consideration your petitioner 
is now invited to appeal to your Hon. 
House. Did your petitioner feel in the 
smallest degree culpable, he would court 
obscurity, and silently submit to the ruin 
that unavoidably follows such an age of 


suffering, having been confined a great. 


part of the period between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age. But your peti- 
tioner assures your Hon. House, that he 
has innocently incurred the injuries he has 
endured, and such your petitioner humbly 
submits is the presumption arising from 
the protraction of imprisonment, beyond 
the period limited by the statute already 
alluded to for the trial of persons accused 
of treason (except on the king’s person, 
with which your petitioner was not 
charged) inasmuch as were your petitioner 
guilty even in the judgment of his Majesty’s 
then ministers, it would leave them without 
excuse, and guilty themselves of a high 
misdemeanour of neglect, and breach of 
public duty to his Majesty and their coun- 
try, for suffering a traitor to escape for 
ever without bringing him to trial. Your 
gee therefore, humbly prays your 

on. House to take his case into your con- 
sideration, and for such relief or the adop- 
tion of such measures as your Hon. House 
in your wisdom these circumstances may 
seem to require.——And your petitioner 
shall ever pray. ——P. T. Lemairre.—— 
June 1, 1SO1. 





Report of Proceedings, in the Trial of an Ac- 
tion, brought by Mr. P. ‘T, Lemarrre 
against Jacks, for defamation.—Tried, 
tn the Coart of King’s Bench, Guildhall, 
on Wednesday, the 10th January, 1811. 


This was an action for words spoken in 
defamation of Plaintill by defendant. 

Mr. TEnxy opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Garxow stated the Plaintifl’s case. 
He said it became his duty to address his 
Lordship and the Jury upon.a case of no 
ordinary importance, whether it was con- 
sidered in reference to the rights of an in- 
dividual or of the privileges of well regu- 
lated society in general—it was indeed a 
case of that weight, that though, since last 
he had addressed a jury, he doubted much 
ifever he or a jury should again hear his 
Voice within a Court of Justice, yet he had 
not cared if hisabsence had been lengthen- 
ed out another day, that his Client might 




























have the advantage of having this caus. 
opened, to them by his Learned Friend © 
upon his right hand (Mr. Topping). The 7 
Plaintiff in this case, Mr. Lemaitre, was 4 
well known to them ; he had resided fo; © 
ten years in the,City of -London, in the | 
same house, surrounded by the same 7 
friends, in the same neighbourhood where 7 
he had for that time uniformly conducted 7 
himself as, and was known as a tender 7 
husband, and the decorous father of a fa. 7 
mily faithfully discharging all the duties © 
of an honest industrious citizen. In this 7 
situation he discovers, from a communica. 7 
tion made to his friends, that an attack, as | 
unexpected as it was gross and unpro- |@ 
voked, has been made upon his character, 7 
He sees himself represented in the News. 
papers asa convicted traitor, and held 
forth in that odious light to his fellow ci- 9% 
tizens. A charge of this nature must of 

course have had retrospective tendency, 
but it could be proved that no part of Mr. 
Lemaitre’s antecedent life could warrant 
so severe an imputation; the circum: | 

stances, however, which had been made | 
the pretence of that charge, he should ex- 

plain to the Jury. Some years ago many 
well meaning men had been led intoan | 
association for the laudable purpose of | 
furthering, by all Constitutional means, 
what appeared to them the great and de- 
sirable object of a Reform in Parliament; 
of these Mr. Lemaitre was one; to these 
other men contrived to add themselves, 
professing the same ostensible object, but 
who were far from being influenced by 
the same honest views. The designs of 
such evil men, together with the urgent 
dangers of the crisis, excited more than 
ordinary suspicion and alarm on the part 
of the Government, and the great men who 
then presided thought it necessary to sus- 
pend for a time that great bulwark of the 
rights of Englishmen, the Habeas Corpus 
Act. In the midst of the alarm, Mr. Le- 
maitre, at that time but eighteen years of 
age, had become an object of the suspicion 
of Government, owing, no doubt,’ to the 
youthful ardour and indiscretion of his 
zeal in a good cause, rather than from any 
actual concern in a bad one. Mr. Le 
maitre was arrested upon suspicion of se- 
ditious practices ; and upon being brought 
to his trial his Majesty’s Attorney Gene- 
ral acknowledged he had no evidence 
against him, aad he was discharged. Now 
he would ask, were these circumstances 
to warrant any other man in branding him 
as a convicted traitor—if they were, who 
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. 
id be safe—what was the use of trial or 
at the advantage of acquittal, if any 
reant could with impunity charge an 
ent man with accusations the most 

| and injurious; but he would ask 
st, in such circumstances, would have 
the conduct of any Christian man, 
adverting to any such topic—what 
t be expected from common charity 
udging or in speaking of circumstances 
sh had involved an innocent man In 
Herings, under the consequences of which 
fyet laboured ; for the corporeal infirmi- 
-brought down on Mr. Lemaitre, by 
imprisonment at that period, he would’ 
haps feel as long ashe lived. Yet, 
ler all these afflicting circumstances, of 
h Mr. Jacks, the Defendant, could 

ft have been ignorant, Mr. Jacks comes 
th, in open day, ina full assembly of 


, 


blishes Mr. Lemaitre as a convicted 
rai jor—the man who, after along impri- 
Ament upon suspicion, merely was ac- 
itted without any opening. Had Mr. 
Maitre ever dreaded or shrunk from en- 
ry? No, he had all along courted it, 
had even subsequently petitioned 
Binst a Bill before Parliament, for in- 
mnifying certain conduct at that time. 
Phe circumstances more immediately con- 
nected with the fact of defamation, he 
fhould briefly state—a debate taok place 
n the Court of Common Council, upon the 
guestion of a Reform in Parliament ; the 


the Common Council, and reports and 


conduct of Sir Francis Burdett came indi- 


rectly to be questioned or applauded ac- 
pording as the respective speakers thought 
"his merits or demerits. Here, were he 
posed to question the privileges of this 

y Parliament, he might say, that 
ha debate might be carried on without 
tcessarily involving slander against any 

; and that those privileges could 


ever have been meant to extend to 
@. justification of such slander. Let 
Db one, however, now go forth and 
y that he had been treating the Com- 


bn Council with disrespect. He was 
bt only incapable of treating that body 
ith contempt, but he felt for that 
burt the greatest possibie respect. But, 

proceed, jt seems, says Mr. Garrow, 
hat there had been grcat speaking on this 
ay; some very fine speeches; among 
hers, Mr. Quin spoke, who I understand 
a erent orator (a laugh); I speak it se- 
busly ; I have been so informed: I can- 
Dt ye of my own knowledge, and in- 
eed I have ofien regretted that my avo- 
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cations in this Court did not allow me to 
attend the Common Council on those days, 
for the purpose of improving myself (a 
laugh); had I done so, you, Gentlemen, 
might have had a much better speech than 
you can now reasonably expect from me 
(a laugh); but after Mr. Quin sat down, 
up rose Mr. Jacks, and what think ye, 
Gentlemen, was Mr. Jacks’ mode of rea- 
soning ; the object of it, I am first to tell 
you, was to establish the demerit of Sir 
Francis Burdett. And how does he en- 
deavour to compass that object? If he had 
descanted on the general conduct, or the 
particular acts of that honourable Baronet’s 
public life, and had endeavoured to shew 
that that course of conduct, or those facts, 
did not deserve the public confidence, I 
could understand that whether he was 
right or wrong in his opinion, he was fair- 
ly trying to persuade others to think as he 
did; but no, this was not the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Jacks; after saying all he 
could agains. Sir Francis, upon his own 
grounds, he steps out upon other, and 
dragging in the character and feelings of 
an innocent man, asks his hearers, “« What 
ought they to think of Sir Francis Burdett, 
associating, as he did, with such convicted 
traitors as Despard, O’Connor, and Le- 
maitre ?”’ So that his argument was this: 
You cannot think too badly of Sir Francis 
Burdett; and why, because he associates 
with such a convicted traitor as Lemaitre: 
thus does he top his climax of accusation 
against the character of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, by holding it forth as a stamp of the 
vilest ignominy, he having associated with 
such a convicted traitor asmy client; and, 
Gentlemen, is this to be borne? What is 
to become of the characters or feelings of 
men, if they are thus slanderously and 
ruinously to be violated and sported with? 
—So much for the offence itself: and now, 
Gentlemen, we, shall see how far that of- 
fence was aggravated by the subsequent 
conduct of Mr. Jacks. My client on 
hearing of this wanton slander, instead of 
allowing it to provoke him into the com- 
mission of any corresponding outrage, 
sends a friend to Mr. Jacks, and in tem- 
perate measured language applied for such 
an explanation, or apology, as under such 
circumstances the injured party might ex- 
pect, and no well regulated mind would 
have refused ; but instead of Mr. Jacks 
making any acknowledgment, either de- 
nying the offensive words or the intention 
of offending ; instead of saying, “ I do not 
recollect using the word traitor, or if it 
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did escape me in the heat of debate, in the 
effervescence of my eloquence, I am sorry 
for it, and from what I have since learned 
I now acknowledge that the word does not 
apply to you;” but no, nothing of all this 
from Mr. Jacks,and here I would not trust 
my memofy, so astonished was I, and no 
doubt must you, Gentlemen, be when you 
hear his cool, well considered, deliberate 
reply to the man he had so cruelly in- 
jured; so astonished was I when I first saw 
it, that I should be afraid to trust my me- 
mory, and shall therefore read it to you 
from the original, which I now hold in my 
hand, and which will be given in evidence 
to you by and by; it begins thus: «I 
have spoken to several of my friends who 
were present that day at the Common 
Council, none of whom remember my hav- 
ing used the expressions complained of, 
and several of them have no recollection 
of your name having been mentioned by 
me; besides, in any of the newspapers I 
have seen, I have not observed in any of 
them such expressions attributed to me.”’ 
—Here, Gentlemen, allow me one word, 
Mr. Jacks says that several of the Mem- 
bers of the Common Council did not hear 
Mr. Lemaitre’s name mentioned, and what 
does all this prove? Why that Mr. Jacks, 
eloquent a Gentleman as he is, was not 
heard, perhaps not attended to by every 
Member of the Common Council through- 
out the whole of his speech! Are the 
Members of that Court so few in number? 
My Learned Friend, the Common Serjeant, 
could assist us here ; there are I believe 
about 200 Members, and the room is large 
and commodious, for I have been there. I 
remember I went as a beggar, and most 
generously did the Common Council treat 
me. I made them a speech; that to be 
sure would have been no recommendation 
bad it not been a short one. They gave 
me 200/. in aid-of a most excellent cha- 
rity, the Sea-bathing Infirmary, so Gentle- 
men you will jadge whether I have not 
good reason to feel all respect for that 
body, and not the less so as { am shortly 
again to pay my respects to them in a 
Visit upon a similar occasion, when I have 
no doubt of experiencing the same liberal 
reception. (A laugh!) But, Gentlemen, 
Mr. Jacks further says in this paper, that 
the newspapers he had seen, made no 
mention of those slanderous expressions. 
{can tell him why they did not, because 
they did not think fit to subject themselves 
to @ prosecution, and I could produce some 
of those Gentlemen who are in the habit 
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of taking reports, who not only heard t}, 
words as spoken, but who demurred ag y)/ 
the safety of inserting them. He coy) 
produce one of those who had dissuady/) 
others from reporting the defamatory” 
words upon a well-grounded apprehensioy | 
of this sort. ‘Those gentlemen evince! 
not abilities only, but discretion in the dis. 7 
charge of that duty, for as they might wel 7 
say to one another, “ Whether the Parl: 
ment at Westminster, or the Parliament jy 7 
the City, or this Court, or that Court hare, 7 
or have not their peculiar privileges, this 
we must know, that we have no such pri. 3 
vileges, and that if we publish the libel w > 
hear, it will be poor consolation to us thi 
the libeller can stand on his privileges i} 
we, however, are to stand in the pillory.’ § 
(A laugh!) But, Gentlemen, to go m 
with this paper, Mr. Jacks having sai 
thus much, arrogantly adds—so arrogant. 
ly that I was going to say what I am glal 
cid not escape me. What Gentleman eve | 
before heard it claimed as the right of 1] 
British subject, as a part of his public duty, f 
todeal out against another the most op: 
probrious and destructive slanders? Ii 
such has been Mr. Jacks’s notion of his) 
public duty, I shall this day set him right, 
I shall tell him not with my feeble voice, § 
but by your verdict, that he has no such 
right, and thatthe use he has made oj 
the right he had was a gross abuse of it. 
What had my Client to do with the ques 
tion ?——Why was his feelings to be tor 
anew by so sudden and gross an_ attack 
upon his character ?—If Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, or any other person obnoxious to Mr. 
Jacks be introduced into debate, can Mr. 
Jacks find no other way of expressing his 
dislike of him than by starting up upo? § 
his legs to throw out calumnies against 0 
innocent man, whe had nothing to do with 
the case in question; starting up up 
his—I was going to say upon his hinder 
legs—(A laugh ;) and yet the words might 
not have been so extravagant, for (my 
Lord Idare say remembers it) when the 
new room was first fitted out for the 
Common Council, Mr. Bearcroft w% 
heard to say, that the room was. so fine 4 
room, it might tempt a very dog to speak 
in it—(A laugh.) But seriously, thus 1 
jured, what is a man'to de? I might 
feel provoked to pull the nose of the ¢%* 
lumniator, or to kick him; but no, this. 
dare not do. 1 must not break the King * 
Peace—then where am I to go for redress 
but to a Jury of my country? My Client 





comes before you; he submits to you bs 
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JANUARY 19, 1811.— 2. Lemaiire. 
examined by Mr. Topping: Knows the 


mplaint, and asks you, is it met by the 
ighty privilege pleaded by the Defen- 
, a privilege that claims ‘the right of 
ag all sorts of things, of all sorts of 
ons; either Mr, Jacks had informa- 
concerning my Client’s history, or he 
not; if he had, he must have known 
ad been acquitted without an opening, 
therefore he must have known that 
t he was saying was calumny, or if he 
not, then was he respousible for ca- 
Bniating a man, of whose true history 
Wasignorant. But what gave the sting 
this calumny is the fact, that Mr. Le- 
re had been suspected of seditious 
tices ; we wish to conceal nothing, 
vas confined upon suspicion ; but he 
Bfully acquitted. The greatest injury 
can do a man in this metropolis, and 
late it with a feeling of satisfaction, is 
@o spread a suspicion of his, loyalty, let 
him be generally believed to be a disloyal 
, and he is ruined—did not then my 
ent owe it to his wife, his family, his 
pnds, to bring this action? But Mr. 
tks would have a City Special Jury to 
‘this cause, why out of the twenty- 
they could sirike out none ; they 
ght exempt for either want of loyalty 
want of brains; they could strike out no 
yal man from the list, they could find 
» fools there———— 
‘Lord Ettensonovcn—* Disloyal you 
Bean, finding none there, they could 
ike out none.’’ 
© Mr. Garrow thanked his Lordship, and 
aid, such was his precise meaning, that 
gre was such untainted loyalty in the 
le list none could be objected to on 
ground of disloyalty. Mr. Garrow 
adverted to what he thought an high 
ctical compliment to the profession of 
ich he wasa member. He had been 
nsel for the Crown against Mr. Le- 
itre on the occasion he had before 
ded to, but that circumstance did not 


kcite a doubt of finding in him, if not an 
e, an honest Advocate on the pons 


asion. He ridiculed the idea of bring- 
zB down atroop of the members of the 
ymmon Council to prove a negative ; he 
i his Learned Friend were too old birds 
be caught with such chaff. He con- 
ded by exhorting the Jury to la 
wn that rule by their verdict, which 
ould do more to regulate the order of 
emblies in debate than the Mace, the 
athority of the Chair, or calls to order, 
ad yet been able to effect. 
r. Samuel Miller was then called and 
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plaintiff for the last ten years. Plaintiff 
lives in Castle-street, Holborn, and is by 
trade a watch-case maker. Recollects 
being ata meeting of the Common Coun- 
cil early in June last, upon the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform. Mr. Quin spoke, 
as did Mr. Jacks. Recollected a passage 
in Mr. Jacks’s speech injurious to the cha- 
racter of the plaintiff: has a perfect re- 
collection of the passage, and states it to 
be as follows: «‘ What opinion can be 
formed of Sir Francis Burdett, associating 
as he does with such convicted traitors as 
Despard, Lemaitre, and O’Connor ?”— 
understood the defendant to mean the 
plaintiff, Lemaitre—had no doubt that he 
meant him—believes the plaintiff to be ac- 
quainted with Sir Francis Burdett. 
Cross-examined by the ArTorney.Ge- 
NERAL, That meeting was not called by 
Mr. Quin—it was called in consequence 
of a requisition—Mr. Quin’s name was 
among the signatures to that requisition— 
the business. was’ parliamentary reform 
-—-not the only business of the meeting 
the late alarming assumptioa on the part 
of the House of Commons was one of the 
prominent features of the discussion, as 
also the character and conduct of Sir 
Francis Burdett—heard the conduct ofthe 
House of Commons in that instance re- 
probated—not severely reprobated—in his 
judgment not severely; the severit 
would be judged of according to the dik 
ferent opinions of the thing reprobated— 
could not give three lines from Mr. Quin’s 
speech, though he heard it all—not. at 
that distance of time—remembered Mr. 
Jacks’s words, because they contained so 
severe an attack upon his friend—this is 
the reason why he remembered them 
so much more accurately than the other, 
Attorney-General, “ Did Mr. Quin or any 
other orator praise Sir Francis Burdett ?’? 
Witness—* I heard several of those who 
spoke approve of his conduct.” Attorney 
General—Extol him as a patriot of the 
first water! In the same way as I might 
praise Sydney or Lord Russel ? Mr. Jacks, 
however, entertained a different opinion ? 
Witness——He did. Attorney-General 
He controverted that point? Witness— 
He triedto controvert it. Attorney-General 
Oh ! but he did controvert it? Witness— 
That is matter of opmion. A -Ge- 
neral; It is matter of fact, and you have 
proved that fact; in short, you don’t un+ 
derstand the meaning of the word contre- 
verte (A laugh.) ‘Witness to one or two 
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other questions said, that he had not heard 
the defendant say ‘ or suspected per- 
sons” —if he had, thinks he must have 
heard them; there was a general cry of 
Shame! shame ! on hearing the defama- 
tory words—Mr. Quin, he heard, was 
editor of the Traveller, but he don’t think 
he ever saw the paper. 

Lord Etvensorovcu then read from 
his notes the wordssworn to by the witness, 
and told him he might then correct them if 
he saw an error in them; but the witness 
persisted in swearing, that such were the 
words, to the best of his recollection. 

Mr. Hurcombe, a member of the Com- 
mon Council, was next called. He was 
present at the meeting, and within three or 
four yards of the defendant while speaking 
—he was speaking of Sir Francis Burdett; 
witness felt much impressed with that part 
of the defendant’s speech attacking the 
plaintifi—the words were in substance, 
«What could be thought of a man of that 
description, who associated with Despard, 
O’ Connor, and Lemattre ?”—did not recol- 
lect the words “ convicted traitors’’—there 
was acry of Shame! shame! when the 
defendant had used those words—<did not 
hear defendant qualify those words, re- 
voke them, or make any apology forthem. 
This witness was not cross-examined. 

Mr. Quin was the next witness called. 
He was present at the meeting of the 
Common Council in June last—witness 
spoke—defendant also spoke—-he was as 
near the defendant as he then was to his 
Lordship—something about that distance 
—Mr. Jacks spoke after the witness—-he 
could not pledge himself to the exact 
words, or to more than the substance— 
Mr. Jacks said, that he difftred more wide- 
ly than witness did from the political doc- 
trines of Sir Francis Burdett—he (the wit- 
ness) having previously stated in his 
speech, that he did not agree in all the doc- 
trines entertained by Sir Francis Burdett ; 
the defendant then took occasion to re- 
mark, in speaking of Sir Francis, “ who 
had associated with such traitors as Des- 
pard, Lemaitre, and O’Connor’’—witness 
could not speak distinctly as to the arrange 
ment of the names—did not know whether 
the name of Lemaitre or that of O’Connor 
followed next after that of Despard, but 
was sure Des was the first name men- 
tioned-—Mr. Jacks’s words excited a gene- 
ral burst of indignation, and a cry of shame ! 


shame !—there was no apology offi 
the defendant. pology offered by 
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| Will permit me to explain myself, that © 
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Cross-examined by the-Attorney-Gen. | 
ral.—Attorney General. You gave notip | 
of this meeting; you summoned it? Wy.) 
ness—I did not ; I had no such power~7 
Well, Sir, I am unacquainted with i)? 
forms of the Common Council ; but wer? 
you not one of the persons who signed tix, 
requisition ? Unquestionably.— You spoke | 
thatday ; did younot? I did— You tal. 
ed of the alarming assumption of tle | 
House of Commons; you spoke agains” 
the conduct of the House of Commons? |] 
did.—Mr. Jacks was of a different «pi./ 
nion? He was.—There were some fin? 
speeches on that day ? Mr. Jacks mades 
fine speech.—Was there much speaking) | 
Some of the speeches were of half af 
hour’s continuance.—Rather long, \M, 
Quin? Iam not to judge of that.—I wal 
not asking you, Mr. Quin, your opinion «i 
your own speeches (a laugh ;) but wa 
there not a good deal of earnestness, «| 
vehemence amongst the orators? Theie| 
was earnestness, perhaps, not vehement, | 
—You are the Editor of the Traveller? 1 
am not; I am the Proprietor.—You ar 
only the Proprietor ; have you never bee 
the Editor, or were you not the Editor ol 7 
that paper at the time this meeting wa 
held ? I was at that time occasionally the 
Editor.—Did you edit that paper contail 
ing the report of the proceedings in the 
Common Council on that day? To the bes 
of my recollection I am rather inclined 0 § 
think I did not.—To the best of your 
collection! Why, can’t you recollect the 
fact whether you did or did not edit it 0 
that day? I cannot. I am anxious to al 
swer every question in the fullest mannet 
Ican. 1 cannot say particularly that! 
did or did not edit the paper on that day; 
but this I can say, of the report that ap- 
peared in the Traveller, that not a line o! 
it was written by me, and that the repot! 
was not inspected by me.—Are you 14 
Editor of some other paper? I am col 
nected with another, the London Chron! 
cle.—Did you edit that paper upon this 
occasion ? I can answer this question only 
as I did the other relating tothe Travel: 
ler, and upon the same principle.-—Whi! 
principle? That I cannot recollect whe 
ther 1 did or not; though I take it for 
granted that i did not.—Will you swe 
that you had not seen the account of that 
debate before it appeared in those papers? 
1 might possibly have seen it; but I did 
not read it. The fact is, if your: Lordship 
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ening paper has an original report of 
y debate, whether Parliamentary or 
erwise. All evening papers take their 
prts of the debates from’ some of the 
rning papers; and this probably had 
en done before I saw the Traveller the 
tday. If, however, I did see the Tra- 
ler before this was done, I am sure that 
that case I took the fullest report J found 
the morning papers; and, in that sense, 
y be said to have seen the report of the 
ceedings of that day, before they had 
in published in the Traveller. At the 
time stating it as my belief, to the 

of my recollection, that I did not edit 
paper on the day following that de- 


Lord E.tensonoven.— It would cer- 
ly be more satisfactory, Mr. Quin, if 
could speak from your own know- 

; especially as your evidence goes 

@ matter of fact, in which you are your- 


elf personally concerned.” 


Attorney Generat,—“ Will you take 
jon yourself to swear that you did not 
t those papers on the day following that 
bate ¢’’ Witness—I cannot. . 
Mr. Reeve was next called, who stated 
e words used by the Defendant to be in 
adstance :-—“ What opinion can you 
rm of Sir Francis Burdett, who has asso- 
Giated with such traitors as Despard, Le- 
Maitre, aud O’Connor ?”—Did not hear 
he words, “or suspected persons;” if 
faid, thinks he must have heard them ; 


b | 
B) 


Othere was a considerable expression of dis- 
“approbation of those words—knew the 


Maintiff——he was an inhabitant of the 
ard he represented. 
jot cross-examined. 
Mr. James, a partner of Mr. Jacks, the 
fendant, was next called, and examined 
Mr. Garrow :—Witness was a partner 
Mr. Jacks, but had nothing to do with 
rendering the water-proof: coats, 
Mr. Garnow—« Is not Mr. Jacks a Go- 
rnment Contractor for great coats for the 
rmy '—Witness—No; he only renders 
ter-proof coats. 
Mr. Garrow—Oh! he renders those 
bats—does he?—well! renders is a new 
me for contracting—(A laugh.) —Wit- 
oe mean he renders the coats water- 
Mr. Garrew. I understand you, Sir; 
ok at that paper: is that the hand-writ- 
ng of Mr. Jacks?—Witness. No; ’tis 
aine. Witness then stated, that the paper 
Ir. Jacks’s answer to Mr. Lemaitre), had 


This witness was 


-erv of shame! 
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been written down by him according te 
the dictation of Mr. Jacks; it was dated 
the 14th of June, 1810, and was as fol- 
lows:— I have spoken to several of my 
friends who were present at the Court of 
Common Council on Wednesday last, 
none of whom remember to have heard 
the words imputed to me by Mr. Lemai- 
tre; several have no recollection of his 
name having been mentioned, and I have 
not observed that any of the newspapers 
have noticed that circumstance; appre- 
hending, however, that as a Member of the 
Corporation of London, 1 have an un- 
doubted privilege to deliver my opinions 
freely in that Assembly on public mea- 
sures, and also on men whose conduct has’ 
come before the public view, | feel no dis- 
position whatever to apologize to any one, 
for any sentiment or language uttered by 
me in the execution of my public duty on 
that occasion.—June 14, 1810.” 

Mr. Waithman was the next witness 
called ;. he was present at the Court of 
Common Council; Mr. Jacks sat opposite 
to him, or as near him as the Counsel (Mr. 
Garrow). Witness was attentive to the 
speech of Mr. Jacks: he was speaking of 
Sir Francis Burdett: the witness would 
not pledge himself to more than the‘sub- 
stance. The defendant, speaking of Sir 
Francis, said, as nearly as witness could 
recollect, “ who (meaning Sir Francis) 
had associated with such traitors as Des- 
pard, Lemaitre, and O’Connor,”—beard 
nothing like a qualification or apology 
from Mr. Jacks in consequence of his hav- 
ing uttered those words ; knew the plain- 
tiff as an inhabitant of his Ward these 
tiitee or four vears back. Mr. Garrow 
was about to put the question as to the 
; shame! which the words 
had provoked, but it was over-ruled by 
Lord F'!enborough. 

Lord Etteneornoucnu.—“ Pray Mr. 
Waithman, was there any contemporary 
circumstance which occurring then, served 
to fix the memory of those expressions on 
your mind more forcibly ?”’—Witness, 
“ certainly ‘my Lord, my mind was the 
more strongly directed to those expres- 
sions by the burst of indignation which 
they had excited around me.” 

ATTORNEY GENERAL.“ Then it seems 
it was the burst of indignation which first 
directed your attention to those expres- 
sions ?”’—W itness, “ It served to fix the 
memory of them more strongly on my 
mind.” Attorney General, “ Did you 


pen 
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take any part in that burst of indigna- 
tion ??——-Witness, “ It is probable I did. 

Attorney General, “ You, then, were one 
of those who cried shame ?”—Witness, 
«« [dare say I did cry shame.” . Attorney 
General, “ And your own cry of shame 
directed your attention to the expressions 
that excited that cry? You will not say 
that, Iam sure, Mr. Waithman !”—Wit- 
ness, “ I have not said it; I say only that 
the general expression of disapprobation”’ 
Attorney General,“ Excited your attention 
to those words ?”,—Witness, “ Fixed it, 
rather ; fixed my attention more strongly.” 

Mr. Garrow. Here I rest my case. 

The Artrorney Genera, before he en- 
tered on the Defendant’s case, begged 
leave to submit to his Lordship that the 
case of the Plaintiff had not been made 
out. ‘The first count must be given up at 
once; the words stated in the remaining 
five had not been proved, 

Lord Ex:ctensoroucn. The first wit- 
ness, Samuel! Miller, was the only one to 
the first count. I gave him a fair oppor- 
tunity to correct his evidence if it needed 
it. He adhered to that evidence, and the 
words proved by him to have been uttered 
were, “ What opinion can be formed of 
Sir Francis Burdett, associating, as he does, 
with such convicted traitors as Despard, 
Lemaitre and O'Connor ;” how could Sir 
Francis be then associating with a man 
dead seven years before? Those words 
could net have been spoken, and as to the 
words “ convicted’’ he has been disproved 
by all the witnesses who follow him. 

Mr. Garrow contended, that the alle- 
gation in the counts was sufficiently made 
out by the evidence, if all the words al- 
leged in the five first counts were not full 
proved, those in the sixth count had been 





established beyond a doubt. The word f 


traitor had been proved, but was inference 
nothing? suppose it was said of a man 
that he was seen coming oat of public 
houses in company with profligate charac- 
ters in the noon day, and that he constantly 
associated with those characters, was there 
nothing of calumnious inference here? but 
was not the inference infinitely more 
strong when one man is attacked for asso- 
ciating with such a traitor as another is 
said to be? 

_ Lord Ettensorovues. “ The inference 
in that case is nearer the amount of the al- 








































legation, but it is not the precise allega. : 
tion.” t 
Mr. Garrow. If A B openly attacks | 
the character of another, because he asso. 
ciated with such a traitor as C D igs no} 
that calling C Da traitor? 

Artorney General. My Lord, this js 
an action for words uttered, we Can there. 
fore have nothing to do with inference; 
drawn from words not laid in the action. | 
The indictment runs “ For that he spoke | 
these words.’—Let them prove these 
words, otherwise they cannot maintain | 
their action: an action of slander can 
have no other foundation than the specific 
words complained of. 

Mr. Garrow. “ I donot the less prove 
those specific words, by proving other 
words to the same inference as well as 
those specific words.” 

Lord Eitensoroucn. “ The five frst § 
counts must be given up; then as to the § 
sixth, where am 1 to look in the evidence 
for the ‘ certain words?’ the word traitor 
is proved, but nothing more.” 

Mr. Garrow. ‘Then your Lordship 
may reserve the point. 

Lord Extensorouscn. I must take on 
myself the responsibility; the allegations 
have not been made out: there must bea 
nonsuit. 

The Artorngy Genera then said, 
“ My Lord, I am authorised by Mr. Jacks 
to state, that he has no doubt upon his 
mind he never used the words imputed 
him as ascribed to Mr. Lemaitre.”’ 

We understood then, that in consequence 
of this apology offered by Mr. Jacks, of 
his never having intended to use the ex- 
‘pressions imputed to him, Mr. L. was in- 
duced to withdraw a Juror, in preference 
| to the nonsuit offered by the Court. 
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